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Photographer: Ian Flecknoe-Brown , 
Ravaged by gall insects, fungal disease, leaf eaters, a long drought, recent flooding rains and who 
knows what else, this little Golden Wattle is putting out new growth. Although the poe and of One 
Tree Hill still looks es devaststed, new spring 2p is occurring everywhere. 
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Whirrakee takes its name from the Whirrakee Wattle (Acacia williamsonii) which is virtually endemic 


to the Bendigo region 
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Authors are responsible for the accuracy of the information they use and also for any opinions 
expressed in their articles. 

Contributions will be included as soon as possible after they are received, although articles received 
after the monthly General Meeting will probably be too late for inclusion in the next issue of 
Whirrakee. 


Editor’s note 


This issue of Whirrakee ‘contains some experimental pages in which columns are used. The 
advantages of using columns are that some people find them easier to read, and that we can place 
notices in smaller spaces than we can at the moment. On the other hand, some people prefer the less 
cluttered appearance of the old style, and some items, such as the bird notes, simply do not lend 
themselves to the column format. We would appreciate your comments, for or against, directed to me 
or Sabine or members of the Committee. 


If we move more into column format, we shall have more scope for short announcements. This added 
scope will be pointless if we do not receive notices to put in. Remember that Whirrakee is your 
magazine, and its quality and development are in your hands. 


Articles in Whirrakee may be reproduced, but permission should be obtained from the Bendigo Field 
Naturalists Club, and acknowledgment should be given to the author and the Club. Back issues are 
available at a cost of 80 cents each. Complete sets are available at $ 8.00 for each volume. The above 
prices do not include postage. 


Annual Report of the Mammal Survey 
Group 
Author: W. N. Holsworth, Secretary 


During the year since August 1994, the 
Mammal Survey Group have continued with 
most of their traditional activities and have 
initiated several new projects. Eight meetings 
were held in the homes of members and 
attendance averaged 8 persons. No meetings 
were held in Dec. or January. This report was 
prepared before the August 1995 meeting was 
held. In October 1994 David McDonald 
resigned as Secretary, due to the pressure of 
work, and Bill Holsworth resumed the role. 


The major topics of discussion were: 

Sept. - Possums of the World, new book by 
Flannery. 

Oct. - Bat roosting boxes, with examples 
build by Ian Fenselau. 

Nov. -How to involve the public in mammal 
habitat conservation. 

Feb. - Don Franklin as guest speaker on his 

work near Darwin. ; 

Videos of rabbit control using viruses, 

and blindness in kangaroos. 

Proposal for mapping the locations of 

all mammal nest boxes in the Bendigo 

area. 

Rob and Cynthia Watkins on their 

impressions of North American 

wildlife, hunting, conservation 

practices. 

Bill Holsworth on his research on the 

Quokka on Rottnest Is. in the 1960s. 


Apr. - 
May - 


June - 


July - 


No mammal trapping activities were conducted 
during the year except for mist net trapping of 
bats (Goulds wattled bat) at Lake Weeroona in 
March. The picnic pavilion was surrounded by 
mist nets while the Mammal Group and many 
other members of the Club had a barbecue. 
Just after sunset the bats left the roost in the 
ridge of the picnic shelter and flew into the 
nets. Fifty-six bats were caught, 18 of them 
had bands and 38 were banded. 


The only spotlighting activity was an excellent 
evening 20 km south of Daylesford. About 20 
members and friends saw 14 greater gliders, 4 
ring-tailed possums and a koala. 


The major activity of the Group revolved 
around using nest boxes to survey mammals. 
We have approximately 100 nest boxes in the 


Spring Gully Reservoir Reserve which we try 
to check twice each year. Sunday excursions 
were held on 27 Nov, 11 Dec, 1994, and 21 
May 1995. Most boxes are occupied by sugar 
gliders but this year we had at least 2 tuans in 
the area. 


Sixty experimental nest boxes made from 
cardboard tubes were installed last year in the 
Whipstick. They were checked on 28 Aug. 
1994 and 28 May 1995. Tubes in the mallee 
were not being used and will be relocated. 
Those on yellow gums were occupied by sugar 
gliders and yellow-footed antechinus. 


Similar tubes designed for bats were installed 
last year in the White Hills area. They were 
checked and none were occupied. 


In July 1995 we put up in Spring Gully 
Reservoir Reserve 10 boxes specially designed 
for tuans. 


In Wellsford Forest and Mandurang Forest, 
with the help of the Department of 
Conservation of Natural Resources we put up 
46 nest boxes suitable for tuans. 


The Mammal Survey Group loaned traps to D. 
McDonald and B. Coman to use in mammal 
surveys. Donations of $200 were received and 
$135 of that money was used to build tuan 
boxes for Spring Gully Reservoir Reserve. 


We proposed to the Department of 
Conservation of Natural Resources that all 
mammal boxes in the Bendigo area be mapped. 
We have been contracted ($575) to compile the 
data and should have the project completed in 
October. 


We were able to obtain 21 copies of the 
Mammals of Victoria (ed. Menkhorst) at 
$45.00 for distribution to members of the 
Bendigo Field Naturalists Club Inc. 


GOULD’S BAT | 
Chalinolobus gouldi (Gray) 


From: C.W. Brazenor (1950) 


‘The Mammals of Victoria 


Melbourne Uni Press 


Bird Notes and Observations 
Author: Bird Observers Group 


Observations 

Wedge-tailed Eagle (2; 1 adult and 1 imm.) Big Hill Range, Sedgwick, 15/7/95 
Rose Robin (2) Mandurang South Road, Sedgwick, 15/7/95 

Cattle Egret (1) Buckland Street, Epsom, 3/7/95 

Powerful Owl (1 heard) Mandurang South Road, Sedgwick, 21/7/95 
Brush Bronzewing (1 male) Mandurang South Road, Sedgwick, 21/7/95 
Diamond Firetail (10) Kangaroo Gully Road, Diamond Hill, 29/6/95 
Golden Whistler (1 male) Graham Street, Kangaroo Flat, 24/7/95 

Shining Bronze-cuckoo (1) Pioneer Road, One Tree Hill R.P., 5/8/95 
Crested Bellbird (1) Goynes Road, Epsom, 14/7/95 

Purple Swamphen (2, 1 male, 1 female) Bendigo Creek, July/August 1995 
White-fronted Chat (1) Montis Lane, Epsom, 13/7/95 

Jacky Winter (2) Goynes Road/Bendigo Creek, 20/7/95 


Notes 

It is pleasing to see small flocks of Diamond Firetails still inhabiting some areas of forests in the 
district. This species seems to have declined over theyears, and there are only a few sites where 
they can be regularly seen, such as Diamond Hill/Mandurang forests. 

Whilst on the topic of small granivorous birds, I have failed to observe Peaceful Doves in this 
district over the last couple of years. At St Arnaud recently, I observed small groups feeding on 
spilt grain on the roadsides. 

Maybe more will be seen in the summer when Acacias and grasses set seeds. 


Did you know that the nose of the Red Kangaroo (Macropus rufus) and the Grey Kangaroo 
(Macropus giganteus) differ substantially ? 

If you only had the nose (rhinarium) to look at here is how it would appear: 

(from C.W. Brazenor 1950, The Mammals of Victoria, Melbourne Uni Press) 


Red Kangaroo Grey Kangaroo 


From: C.W. Brazenor (1950) 
The Mammals of Victoria 
Melbourne Uni Press 


I Can Do That! - with a little help... 
- Author: Bill Holsworth 


A booklet with the above title, published by the 
Department of the Environment, Sport and 
Territories, June 1995, details the funding 
assistance for environmental projects available 
from the Commonwealth Environment 
Department. The aim of these programs is to 
provide financial assistance to individuals and 
groups working to preserve the Australian 
environment. 


Several programs are of potential interest to 
members of the Bendigo Field Naturalist Club 
Inc. 

The Australian Heritage Commission, National 
Estate Grants Program, funds projects which 
identify, conserve and promote places of 
natural and cultural significance. Last year 
about one quarter of the projects related to the 
natural environment. 

The Australian Nature Conservation Agency 
has the most programs that relate to BFNC 
member's interests. Those specifically targeted 
to Community Groups are the following: 

‘ National Wetlands Program - Designed to 
promote the conservation of wetlands by 
developing good management. Community 
groups might be involved in education and 
public awareness projects. 

Migratory Species Program - For international 
migratory birds that spend time on Australian 
waters, 

National Landcare Program: - Save the Bush 
Program, One Billion Trees Program, 
Waterwatch, and River Murray Corridor of 
Green Program. These programs have special 


Community Grants for assistance to Landcare 
groups and other community groups or 
individuals who can demonstrate their 
proposed project will lead to community 
benefit and involvement. Previous grants have 
involved education activities, training 
programs, demonstrations, fencing remnant 
vegetation, control of weeds, enhancement of 
fauna habitat, corridor protection and 
development, shelterbelts, erosion control, 
shrubs for bird habitat, data collection and 
monitoring flora and fauna. 


The major considerations for funding is to 
demonstrate the proposed project will lead to 
community benefit and involvement. If you 
wish to be involved in a major project (not a 
two week-end camp-out), and have the time 
and expertise to organise or assist in a project, 
members of the Committee of the Bendigo 
Field Naturalist Club will be pleased to help 
you apply for funding. 


From the Mailbag 
Author: Elaine Mathison 


Each month the Club receives a number of newsletters and magazines: some by subscription and 
some in exchange for Whirrakee. These are available from the Club librarian at our meetings. 


HABITAT(ACF) Vol.23 No.3 June 1995 


‘Sweet Waters’ by Alastair Harris tells the story of an unlikely conservationist, a third 
generation Queensland sugar-cane grower. Ross Digman is working to repair some of the 
damage to the local ecosystem caused by land clearing and wetland drainage. Among the long 
term benefits will be provision of habitat for native fish species - a bonus for the keen angler. 


‘Trimming the Waste Line’ by Kate Lumb reports that reducing waste at the source ie. the 
household, is vital to achieving the goals of the National Waste Minimisation and Recycling 
Strategy. This aims to halve waste going to landfill by the year 2000, and reflects concerns 
about conserving resources. 


“Bush Bashing’ by Jason Alexandra is an eight-page Habitat supplement. Australia is clearing its 
native vegetation faster than any other industrialised country. Land degradation, biodiversity loss 
and substantial greenhouse gas emissions are the result. The writer urges the introduction of 
regulatory controls and land holder incentives not to clear. 


‘Bombs Away’ by Alistair Mailer outlines concerns about the proposal to locate the East Coast 
Armaments Complex at Point Wilson, a winter refuge for the endangered Orange-bellied Parrot. 
Details are given of the infrastructure the complex would need, and the likely environmental 
impact. 


* kk ok 


THE BIRD OBSERVER(BOCA) No.754 July 1995 


“Save the Glossies’ by Ellen McCulloch outlines the BOCA campaign being undertaken to 
publicize the plight of the Glossy Black-Cockatoo. Investigations show that everywhere their 
population is declining. 


‘Picturesquely Pendent’ by Rodger Elliot describes plants with drooping or arching foliage which 
add an extra dimension to the garden. Many are also attractive to birds and insects. 


‘Easter in a Military Camp’ by Colin Officer reports that Murray-Goulburm BOCA were given 
the freedom of Puckapunyal at Easter, and carried out the first survey of the birdlife of the 
45,000ha Military Range. 


*R KKK 


Also received this month: 
Environment Victoria News and Forest News June/July 1995 
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Eucalypts in the Top End - A Whole 
New Ball Game 
Author: Don Franklin 


It’s time, well and truly, for me to put pen to 
paper for Whirrakee on behalf of my friends 
in Bendigo. And what better topic than my 
old favourite, eucalypts. é; 


Moving to the Top End was a natural history 
“culture shock”. At first, I hardly recognised 
a bird call. Every plant was a new one to me; 
there were whole new genera and families of 
plants that I’d never even heard of, some of 
them very prominent in the flora. For 
example, just about everywhere you go up 
here, be it lowland woodland,monsoon 
rainforest or rocky escarpment, you’ll come 
across a Terminalia. There are twelve species 
in the Darwin area alone. They belong to the 
Plant Family Combretaceae, which hasn’t a 
single representative in Victoria. 


But any thought that at least I’d be at home 
with the eucalypts (I can’t remember now if I 
actually thought that) was soon dispelled. It 
didn’t help that I arrived in the middle Wet 
season, when for hundreds of kilometres the 
bush was a uniform bright light green (or so it 
seemed to me then) in which you had to had 
to focus hard through the steamy air to tell 
where the tall grass finished and the trees 
began (no, I am not exaggerating!). In those 
first few weeks I found myself in the 
unimaginably embarassing position of asking 
the identity of a “eucalypt” only to be told it 
was a Lophostemon or a Melaleuca. 


They’re different, remarkable different. They 
look different and they behave different, 
ecologically speaking. 


The first problem was finding a suitable field 
guide. I promptly purchased John Brock’s 


“Native Plants of Northern Australia”, which 
nicely illustrates and describes 31 species of 
eucalypt amongst many other plants Trouble 
was, On my first trip any distance (200km) 
out of Darwin, I couldn’t identify the common 
tree around my campsite. When, with some 
outside assistance, I eventually identified it as 
the Variable-barked Bloodwood Eucalyptus 
dicromophloia, I understood why; it wasn’t 
in the book! 


The problem of guides has eventually been 
solved, more or less, with the use of the 
“Flora of Australia” volume on eucalypts, my 
eventual purchase of the ridiculously 
expensive Volume 3 of Brooker & Kleinig’s 
“Field Guide to Eucalypts”, and very recently 
with the release of Volume 2 of the “Flora of 
the Darwin Region”. 


The second problem, I very soon discovered, 
was finding buds and fruits. I naively 
thought that all eucalypts held their buds and 
fruits for many months and even several 
years. Not so. It is an almost universal 
characteristic of the trees up here that the buds 
appear only a month or so before flowering 
no matter how large, and even the enormous 
and thickly woody fruits of some of the 


- bloodwoods and the Darwin Woollybutt E. 


miniata are mostly shed within several months 
of flowering. When, in February last year, I 
was checking out sites for a study of 
honeyeaters and their nectar sources, I 
expressed the concern that the Darwin 
Woollybutt, due to flower in June, wasn’t 
going to flower because I couldn’t find a bud. 
I was told not to worry. Sure enough, right 
on cue, the buds, which are nearly as thick as 
my little finger, and shortly afterwards the 
flowers, appeared. 


Which leads to my next point. Many species 
have far larger flowers and fruits than any in 


et Co 


the Bendigo area. This is especially true of 
the bloodwood and woollybutt groups. The 
“sum nuts” of the Darwin Woollybutt are 
typically about 45mm long and 30mm wide. 
Those of the recently described Kakadu 
Woollybutt E. gigantangion can reach 70 x 
50mm. Many of the larger-flowered species 
have orange or red flowers. Consistent with 
large flower sizes and the reputed value of red 
and orange in attracting birds, most species 
attract birds as pollinators, far more so than in 
Victoria. In the middle of the Dry season in 
particular, the Top End is honeyeater heaven, 
literally dripping with nectar. But just to stop 
me from making any profound (or other) 
generalisations, the Tropical Red Box E. 
brachyandra, a gnarled tree of crevices in 
sandstone ranges south-west of Darwin has 
the smallest nuts of any eucalypt, a mere 2mm 
in diameter. 


Another one for the record books perhaps, 
and back on the large side. The Swamp 
Bloodwood E. ptychocarpa, a small tree of 
moist, spring-fed sites, may well have the 
largest leaves of any eucalypt. The juvenile 
leaves can reach up to 40cm long and 25cm 
wide. Broad, cabbagey leaves are features of 
a number of the bloodwoods, but the Top End 
has its share of narrow-leaved species as well. 


Seeds too, can be exceptionally large. The 
Darwin Woollybutt’s seeds are about 2mm 
long. Which may be why they, along with 
the seeds of the Darwin Stringybark E. 
tetrodonta and several species of bloodwoods, 
are a favoured food of the Red-tailed Black 
Cockatoo. These birds regularly strip trees 


bare of fruits, which may in turn be why the | 


trees are in such a hurry to shed them. But 
then, it may also have a lot to do with 
germination following the very predictable 
Wet season and equally predictable and 
frequent Dry season fires. This contrasts with 


many southern Australian trees, for which 
most germination follows irregular and not so 
frequent wildfires or severe droughts. 


Another feature of Top End eucalypts is that 
they generally lack the extremely volatile oils 
and other fire-promoting habits such as bark 
dumping that many southern eucalypts have. 
Which doesn’t mean their leaves don’t get 
burnt, and doesn’t mean they aren’t adapted to » 
cope with fire - they have to be, for about 
two-thirds of the Top End gets burnt every 
year. But they don’t actually encourage fires 
and are probably not dependent upon them. 


The “Flora of the Darwin Region” lists 31 
species of eucalypt, and depending where you 
draw the geographic and taxonomic 
boundaries, there are about 50 species in the 
Top End. But, if the taxonomists haven’t 
worked out all the species in Victoria yet, you 


~ can imagine how many unanswered questions 


about species limits there are up here. In 
particular, there are two perplexing species 
complexes, that of the Variable-barked 
Bloodwood E. dichromophloia group and the 
Ghost Gum E. papuana group. 


I had my suspicions from the outset with the 
latter. How could the trees that cling to 
crevices in the ranges of Central Australia 
possibly be the same species that grows on 
floodplains and the edge of rainforest in the 
Top End ? Nevertheless, I was flabbergasted 
to find that Brooker and Kleining recognised 
two forms of the Ghost Gum in the Top End, 
five in the Northern Territory and at least 
seven nationwide. Most of these are as yet 
formally undescribed. 


But the splitters aren’t having it all their own 
way. Attempts to carve up the Variable- 
barked Bloodwood complex are meeting 
considerable resistance. Yet, on first 


impressions, I have to side with the splitters, 
for I’ve seen three forms that I would never 
have imagined could be lumped together. 
One, a little known form from the Kimberleys 
and the NT border region named E. 
coniophloia by the splitters, I came across 
recently in the Keep River Natinal Park. It is 
a slender bloodwood with a powdery white 
trunk and narrow, pendant pale green leaves, 
a delightful contrast against the harsh red 
rocky hills where it occurs. In the absence of 
any accepted common name, I’ve dubbed it 
simply the White Bloodwood, a combination 
that appears unutilised for any other species. 


There are also several species-pairs that are 
just plain difficult. The Wide-leaved 
Bloodwood E. foelscheana is readily 
separated from the Round-leaved Bloodwood 
E. latifolia if you’ve got fruits; those of the 
former are twice the size of the latter; but you 
hardly ever find any fruits on them. The 
Broad-leaved Carbeen E. confertiflora and the 
Apple Gum E. clavigera are separated mainly 
by the usual bristliness of the leaves of the 
former. Both species-pairs are common 
around Darwin. 


But two species, above all others, are really 
common. The Darwin Woollybutt and the 
Darwin Stringybark often combine to form 
virtually all the open forests and much of the 
woodlands not only around Darwin but 
throughout the Top End and right across 
monsoonal Australia from the Kimberleys to 
Cape York. Along with the Screw Pandanus 
Pandanus spiralis and the Spear Grass 
Sorghum spp., these eucalypts set the Top 
End scene. 

Darwin Woollybutt is a spreading, regal tree 
with a thick, dark, rough-barked trunk that 
changes abruptly to clean, white branches. Its 
large, orange flowers appear profusely in the 
Dry season and are one of the best nectar 


sources for birds you can imagine. Darwin 
Stringybark is a more non-descript tree, 
tending to be taller and straighter than any 
other eucalypt up here. But it does have 
unusual flowers, often square rather than 
circular in cross-section and with very fragile, 
short-lived stamens. It is not even vaguely 
elated to the stringybarks down south, and if 
some taxonomists had their way, wouldn’t 
even be in the same genus. 


Which is true of most of the eucalypts up 
here. The main groups are the paper-fruited 
gums, the bloodwoods and the woollybutt 
group, none of which are closely related to 
any eucalypts in the Bendigo area. The only 
species we share is the River Red Gum E. 
camaldulensis, and the only other species 
shared by the Northern Territory and Victoria 
is the Red Mallee E. socialis. 


Oh. I almost forgot to tell you. About one 
third of the eucalypts in the Top End are 
deciduous, or partly so. Yes, deciduous! 
They routinely shed most or all of their leaves 
during the Dry season. 


WVFNCA & VFNCA Combined Campout, Bendigo, 6 - 8 October 1995 
The Bendigo Field Naturalists Club is hosting this event this year. 
The venue for this campout is the Koolamurt Scout Camp which has bunk-style 
accommodation (alternatively visitors may chose their own accommodation). 
Visitors are asked to bring sleeping bags and/or blankets and sheets, pillows, towel, torch, _ 
thermos, picnic items, binoculars. 
There will be a dinner on Saturday evening in the Mandurang Hall at 6.30pm. 
Payment for dinner bookings should be received by the 15th September if at all possible. 
The cost is $ 15.- (to go to Glenys Moors or Jane Cleary) 
The following is the program up to this date: 
Friday evening: Chris Tzaros will report on his work on the endangered Swift Parrot 
Saturday evening: Dinner (see above for details) 
After dinner Rod Orr will give an illustrated talk on “Orchids of 
Bendigo’. 


Saturday 5.30 pm: Meeting of WVWFNCA 


Excursions: 
Half-day options: 1. John Neil on Local Geology 


2. Mammal Survey Group will lead an Jnspection of Nesting-boxes 
at Spring Gully Reserve 


3. One Tree Hill for Birds and Flowers 

4. Bendigo Waste Water Treatment Plant - Waders 

5. Saturday p.m. - to the Whipstick joining Day Excursion 
Full Day: Whipstick and Kamarooka State Parks 


Would members who intend to come to the activities on Friday and Saturday night please 
bring along a plate for supper. 

We also need volunteer leaders for the excursions. If you can help please contact Jane 
Cleary (484396) 
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July General Meeting - 
Speaker John Robinson: 

‘Fox Control at Puckapunyal’ 
Author: Sabine Wilkens 


Puckapunyal is a small township near 
Seymour, but most people also associate 
the name with an established military 
reserve nearby the town. The size of the 
reserve is 440 km2 (44 000ha) and 
farmland adjoins it on most sides. The 
access is restricted to military personnel and 
shooting is prohibited. Foxes have had a 
wonderful life there - until last year. 


A fox control program was initiated 
because landholders from farms adjacent to 
the reserve became concerned about the 
number of foxes coming out of the area 
onto adjoining farmland. Bryan Coman’s 
pest control company Vernox was 
contacted by the Army and Bryan agreed to 
undertake the control program with Linton 
Staples, a colleague from Melbourne. 

John Robinson was also involved in the 
project, for this reason he could present this 
talk instead of Bryan who was still in 
hospital after having suffered a serious car 
accident. 


The control program was conducted over 
the whole reserve area but no poisoning 
was done near the township of 
Puckapunyal (largely because of the danger 
of poisoning domestic dogs). 

The poison to be used was 1080 and one 
condition of the contract was that no 
wildlife should be endangered as a result of 
the campaign. To satisfy this requirement, 
400 bait stations were set up (about 300m 
apart) around the periphery of the military 
reserve. At each of these the bait (Fox-off) 
was buried in very fine sand which was 
made into a sand pad. 24 hours after the 
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bait was buried, all footprints and other 
evidence of animals visiting the bait station 
were recorded. The bait did not contain 
poison at this stage and it was found, after 
two weeks of recording, that foxes and 
cattle were most commonly attracted to the 
bait. Footprints were also found of a single 
mouse-like animal and several birds, but 
the birds had not seemed to disturb the bait 
itself. This result was taken as satisfactory 
evidence that only foxes will become 
victims of this campaign (cows have to 
consume over 80 poisoned baits before 
they are affected). 

During this initial stage of the campaign, 
the number of foxes were assessed. The 
method used involved following a set 
transect line by car (177 km long) which 
traversed through the reserve. Foxes 
viewed from the car were counted along 
this line at night and the average count, 
before poisoning began, was 88 foxes per 
night (the highest count was 103). The 
time of June/July, when these counts were 
done, is the foxes’ mating season so many 


foxes were expected to be out and about 
then. 


Poisoning started at the end of July 1994. 
In all, 4636 baits were put out (this took 35 
person days to do). There was one bait per 
10 ha of land. Bait stations along the 
periphery of the reserve and along major 
tracks were marked, so bait in these could 
be replaced if necessary. There were 776 
individual bait stations and some bait had to 
be replaced six times. 

Two weeks after poisoned bait was first 
laid, another transect was done and the 
average count was found to be 38 foxes per 
night. At this stage only half the bait had 
been distributed. 

Eight weeks after poisoning, the average 
count along the same transect was 8 foxes 


per night. This meant that 90% of the 
foxes had been killed. 

Two more transect drives were done in the 
following months and the number stayed 
about the same from then onwards. John 
thinks that at this stage foxes from the 
outside probably moved into Puckapunyal 
Military Reserve as a result of the area 
being vacated by the original population. 
Occasionally poison bait is still being put 
out and it is planned that this will be an 
ongoing commitment by the army to 
maintain the low numbers of foxes. 


This has been the largest fox control 
operation in Victoria to date and the success 
of it depends on the resolve of the army to 
follow up the fox baiting with reduced 
intensity. It has become apparent from this 
undertaking that a once-off poisoning 
campaign will be ineffective against foxes 
and that repeated poisoning is absolutely 
~ essential. 


To assess the impact of the fox control 
program on the foxes’ prey species, a count 
of these was done before and after 
poisoning and this will also be continued in 
the years to come. Before poisoning, prey 
species were uncommon (surprisingly, 
only three feral cats were encountered). 
Rabbits were present, but rabbit control had 
already started and their numbers were 
never high (this had to be done before fox 
control started because if there were any 
rabbits around, the foxes would probably 
not have taken the bait). Other prey species 
include Emu, Brush-tail possum, Wallaby 
bicolor, Bush Thick-knee, Yellow-footed 
Antechinus. 

Assessing the success of the poisoning 
campaign by monitoring Emu numbers may 
be the easiest way to go because they are 
easy to see and they do not move around 


too much. In the one season that has 
passed since the program started, it appears 
that the number of emus has already 
doubled. Bush Thick-knees and young 
Wallabia bicolor have also been spotted 
more frequently. The low number of 
Brush-tail possums was striking and it will 
be interesting to see if this number rises of 
if there are other factors responsible for the 
low numbers observed in this area. 


Foxes at Puckapunyal had lived a sheltered 
life for several generations. They were 
never shot at, and they were never harassed 
by dogs. Their temperament differed from 
the average fox found in open farm 
country. They were tame and not wary of 
humans. Nevertheless, a den search after 
the poisoning campaign revealed that some 
foxes (particularly females with litters) 
survived the poisoning campaign because 
they were bait-sensitive from the start. 


At the end of the talk, John answered 
questions from the audience. There were 
many questions and John, who is very 
experienced in his field, amazed everyone 
with accounts of how incredibly sensitive 
foxes are. This made me wonder how long 
they can be kept to low numbers at 
Puckapunyal. 

If the few foxes that survived the poisoning 
together with their litters were all bait- 
sensitive, there might be a good chance 
that, in a relatively short time, the entire fox 


_ population at Puckapunyal will become 
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wise to the present control methods. 


Cynthia and Rob Watkins are back from their long overseas trip and they will present some 
of their latest slides at the next general meeting. This should be a real treat. For those who 
have not seen their work, I have reproduced here one of Cynthia’s photographs of 
Rainbow lake which was taken on a tour to Perisher Valley in 1994 (see Article in 
Whirrakee May 1994). 


Diary 
All general and Bird Observers Group 


meetings are held at the Department of 


Food and Agriculture, corner Taylor Street 
and Midlands Highway Epsom, unless 
Rae ene eae = 


General Meeting 

September 13, 7:30pm. 

Annual General Meeting. 

Cynthia and Rob Watkins will show slides 
from their trip to America. reg 


November 8, 7:30pm. 
Speaker: Peter Howden. “Environmental 
Weeds - Management Issues” 


Excursions . ; 
The assembly point for excursions is 
outside the Ministry of Education complex 


_ in Havlin Street East, Bendigo, unless 


otherwise specified. Full-day excursions 
normally commence at 10am. : 


Please check details (or any changes) in the — 


Whirrakee for the month of the excursion. 
September 17 Visit to Axe Quarry at Mt 


Rod Fyffe 


Meet at 10am at the usual place (see above). 


This excursion will be for half a day or 


longer, depending on the interest level of 


participants. At the quarry itself, Rod will 


__ explain how axes were made by Aborigines 


Bird Observers Group 

Friday September 1, 7:30pm 

Annual General Meeting 

Bird of the Night: Sacred Kingfisher 


Friday October 6, 7.30pm 

(WVENC excursion) 

Speakers: Chris Tzaros will speak about 
the Swift Parrot Project and Dale Gibbons 
will speak about the Powerful Owl Survey 
Note Change of Venue: Koolamurt 


Park Scout Hall, Spring Gully (this month 


only) 
Bird of the Night: Musk and Purple- 
crowned Lorikeets 


Friday November 3, 7:30pm , 

Speakers: Rob and Cynthia Watkins will 

speak about the birds of North America 

Birds of the Night: White-faced and Pacific 
erons 


_ Friday December 1, 7:30pm 


Group discussion: Members of the MSG 
will join the BOG to discuss prey of the 
Powerful Owl, and other Owls. 

Birds of the Night: Bendigo District 


Finches 


Supper 


_ The usual arrangements for supper are as 


follows: members either bring a plate or 


pay $1 for supper. This small amount is 


used by the treasurer to reimburse members 


~ who purchase essential supper supplies. 


and some interested people may want to try 
_ making some. — ee ie Es 
October 15 Visit to Leaghur State Park 
“ae (subject to flooding). 
: Leader: Roy Speechley 
November 12 Visit to Cactus Gardens in 


hie 


